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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. cast out to thy house? When thou seest the! For condensation and vigour in the assem- 
com naked that thou cover him, and that thou hide | blage and arrangement of circumstances 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. not thyself from thine own flesh. ‘Then, shall| bearing upon a subject,—for perspicuity and 
Pies: ‘Diss: Salles: guir ectneats: gills ticeiiiai eect forth as the merneng, ee thine {adaptation of language and facts in producing 
‘ spring forth speedily ; and thy/a vivid conception on the mind of the reader ; 
Subscriptions and Payments received by righteousness shall go before thee ; the glory \the following extracts from the remarks on 
WILLIAM SALTER, of the Lord shall be thy rereward. Then shalt|the climate of the Mississippi Valley, may, 
no. 50, wenTu FOURTH STREET, UP sTAmes, thou call, and the Lord shall answer ; thou|perhaps, vie with most others of a similar 
shalt cry, and he shall say, here lam.” “If|kind elsewhere to be found. 
PHILADELPHIA. thou turn away thy foot from the sabbath, from 
a a” pleasure on my holy day, and call | From Flint’s History and Geography of the Mississippi Valley. 
For “ The Friend.” = a a et ~ — of the yet “Between the sources of the Mississippi 
€ > Sine if \- _ . . . F , > 
Pie Phioply that stop at secondary cases ONOUDES 5 ad salt honoshim, not dong |and Miswurt andthe Gul of Mexico, there 
reproved. sure, nor speaking thine own words: Then,|y stil : a aa oe ronda wes ae 
. king 0 »}the Arctic regions, to that where flourish the 
Much has been written in the public prints shalt thou delight thy self in the Lord ; and I! olive and the sugar cane. We may, perhaps, 
to allay unavailing and injurious apprehension will cause thee to ride upon the high places obtain conceptions of some exactness, by in- 
respecting the fearful character of the prevail- of the earth, and feed thee with _the heritage specting our thermometrical tables of the 
ing epidemic. The motive, I suppose, has of Jacob thy father. '—Isaiah Iviii. temperature at different points of the valley. 
been good, and so far as the observations in- The sentiments of Cowper, though oft re-| We have resided through the season in the 
' 


duce a relinquishment of incorrect habits, and 


templation of the calamity, so as best to pre- 
pare for the disease should it assail us, the 
effect must be admitted to be beneficial. But 
to treat the subject with levity, or to attempt 
to define the causes, in such manner as to 
lead to a denial of all Providential agency in 
such matters, would savour of unbelief in the 
divine control over the affairs of this world. 
Whatever may be the proximate cause, or the 
course proper to be pursued in order to avert 
or mitigate the violence of the disease, we 
ought ever to cultivate a reverent sense of 
the power and the right of the Judge of all 
the earth, to direct, or restrain these causes 
as he sees proper ; and when the pestilence 
walketh in darkness, or wastetl at noon day, 
acknowledge in humility, that our eltinate | 
preservation is in the extension of his mercy | 
and protection towards us. The holy Scrip- 
tures afford abundant proof of the exertion of| 
his prerogative tochastise a nation for its sins, | 
and if corruption, and debauchery, and ingra- | 
titude, and forgetfulness of the great Giver} 
of manifold blessings, are those sins and ini- 
quities which draw down divine displeasure, | 
then have we need to ** hear the rod,” and bow | 
before Him who hath appointed it, and break | 
off our sins by righteousness, and our iniqui-| 
ties by showing mercy to the poor, and to the | 
oppressed in our land—if happily he may 
withdraw his hand and spare us a little longer. | 
What will it avail to bow down our head like | 
a bulrush for a day, and then return to our| 
wonted evil courses? “Is not this the fast} 
that | have chosen to loose the bands of wick- | 
edness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to let | 
the oppressed go free, and that ye break every 
yoke? Is it not to deal thy bread to the 
hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are 


dispose the mind to a calm and = 





} 





peated, possess an interest on the present oc- ‘northern, middle and southern r 


egions of it. 
We are confident, as a general fact, that the 
ine Wika hewmen Cab etee"t jclimate more exactly and uniformly corre- 
In all the good and ill that chequer life ! ;sponds to the latitude, than that of any other 

jcountry. The amount of heat and cold, or 


Resolving all events, with their effects 
= ae results, rir will ithe mean temperature through the year, is 
And arbitration wise of te Supreme. |_| greater of less, at anyplace, according as its 
tite Sena aft ais emmneias tone tents tei | position is more or less to the south. In as- 
The greatest oft originate) ; could chance ‘cending the Mississippi from New Orleans to 
Find place in his dominion, or dispose |St. Louis or Cincinnati, in the spring, we 
wa oe ee ae ee take a direction generally north. One of the 
e rot ign ve Surpris d, and unforeseen ‘ ‘i : : 
Caldas en sna tiael disturb |switter steamboats will considerably out-travel 
The smooth and equal course of his affairs. ‘the progress of spring ; and from the region, 
This truth philosophy, though eagle-ey’d \where the foliage of the trees and vegetation 
generally have unfolded into all their verdure, 


In nature’s tendencies, oft overlooks ; 

And having found his instrument, forgets, we find the foliage on the banks of the river 

Or disregards, or more presumptuous still, acodualte di ss ae Oe 3 

Denies the pow’r that wields it. God proclaims; BT@CUany § iminishing a We sm end ; and 

His hot displeasure against foolish men, j after we pass the mouth of the Ohio, we 

That live an atheist life: involves the heav’n shall, perhaps, see the buds on the trees but 

In tempests; quits his grasp upon the winds, | just beginning to swell. In descending the 

And gives them all their fury ; bids a plague same river in the autumn, we observe this 

Kindle a fiery bile upon the skin, by is = ? serve this 

And putrify the breath of blooming health. influence of the climate reversed in a most 

He calls for famine, and the meagre fiend implessive manner. At Pittsburgh the trees 

Blows mildew from between his shrivell'd lips, ‘are stripped of their leaves by frost. At 

pr eee eee oe his mines,’ (jncinnati nature is laying on the last mellow 

Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tells 

Of homogeneal and discordant springs 

And principles; of causes, how they work 

By necessary laws their sure effects ; 

Of action and re-action. He has found 

The source of the disease that nature feels, 

And bids the world take heart and banish fear. 

Thou fool! will thy discovery of the cause 

Suspend th’ effect, or heal it? Has not God 

Still wrought by means since first he made the 
world ? 

And did he not of old employ his means 

To drown it? What is his creation less 


‘colours of autumn, and the leaves are begin- 
ning to fall. We have noted this beautifully 
graduated and inverted scale of seasons, more 
than once, in ascending and descending these 
rivers. 

“Tt is very obvious, why climate in this 
‘valley should so accurately correspond to 
latitude. It is an immense basin, spreading 
from north to south. ‘There are no ranges of 
mountains, spread across the valley in an 

eastern and western direction, to change the 

Than a capacious reservoir of means _ current or temperature of the wind, or to give 

Form'd ef his use, ae ae ar a ” |a material difference of temperature to places 

ae ids abeinaens he ae taught 5 ” m+) situated in the same latitude. Hence it is, 

And learn, though lute, the genuine cause of all. that in traversing the country from south to 

a north, we discover the diminution of tempe- 
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rature, as marked by that sensible and unerring| hang from the trees, and darken the forests. |on the Onio, in nearly the same parallels, be. 


thermometer. 
accurately indic ating the latitude of the place. | 


a grand and striking verdure. 


the vegetable creation, very; The palmetto gives to the low alluvial grounds | tween 88° and 39°, the two rivers are some- 
The musca- | 


times capable of being crossed on the ice for 


“ We may class four distinct climates be-| dine grape, strongly designating climate, is|eight weeks together. 


tween the sources and the outlet of the| 
Mississippi. ‘The first commencing at its) 
sources, and terminating at Prairie du Chie Dy | 
corresponds pretty accurately to the clim: ute | 
between Montreal and Boston; with this| 
difference, that the amount of snow falling in| 
the former is much less than in the latter 
region. The mean temperature of a year 
would be some thing higher on the Mississippi. 
The vegetables raised, the time of planting 
and the modes of c ualtiv: ating them, wou! id, 
probably, be nearly the same. Vegetation 
will have nearly the same progress and peri- 
odical changes. ‘The growing of gourd-seed 
corn, which demands an increase of tempera- 
ture over that requisite for corn of the| 
northern states to bring it to maturity, is not) 
planted in this region. ‘The Irish potatoe 
is raised in this climate in the utmost perfec-| 
tion. Wheat and cultivated grasses succeed 
well. The apple and the pear tree require 
fostering and southern exposure to bring fruit | 
in perfection. ‘The peach tree has still more 
the habits and the fragile delicacy of a south- 
ern stranger, and requires asheltered declivity, 
with a southern exposure, to succeed at all. 
Five months in the year may be said to belong 
to the dominion of winter. For that le ngth | 
of time the cattle require shelter in the 
severe weather, and the still waters remain 
frozen. 

“The next climate includes the opposite | 
states of Missouri and Illinois, in their whole | 
extent, or the country between 41 and 37 
Cattle, though muc h benefited by sheltering 
and often needing it. seldom receive it. it | 
is not so favourable for cultivated grasses as 
the preceding region. Gourd-seed corn is 
the only kind extensively planted. The; 
winter commences with January, and ends! 
with the second week in February. The ice, | 
in the still waters, after that time thaws. 
Wheat, the inhabitant of a variety of climates, 
is at home as a native in this. 
mon and the pawpaw are found in its whole] 
extent. It is the favoured region of the 
apple, the pear, and the peach tree. Snows| 
neither fall deep, nor lie long. The Iris sh| 
potatoe succeeds to a certain extent, but not 
as well as in the former climate; but this | 


‘in New England as in Leuisiana. 
| however, ismore uniform and sustained, com- 


|trees, is called a ‘ hurricane.’ 


first found here. Laurel trees become com- 
mon in the forest, retaining their foliage and | 
‘their verdure through the winter. Wheat is 
no longer seen, as an article of cultivation. 
| The fig-tree brings its fruits to full maturity. 

“ Below this climate, to the gulf, is the re- 


‘gion of the sugar-cane and the sweet orange- 


tree. It would be, if it were cultivated, the 
region of the olive. Snow is no longer seen 
to fall, except a few flakes in the coldest 
storms. The streamsare never frozen. Win- 
ter is only marked by nights of white frosts, 
and days of northwest winds, which seldom 
last longer than three days in succession ; and 


,are followed by south winds and warm days. 


The trees are generally in leaf by the middle 
of February. Early in March the forests are 
in blossom. 
the cornus florida, and the brilliant red tufts 
of the redbud, or cercis canadensis, are un- 
folded. The margins of the crecks and 
streams are perfumed with the meadow pink, 
or honey-suckle, yellow jessamine, and other 
fragrant flowers. During almost every night 
a thunder storm occurs. Cotton and corn| 
are plante d from March to July. In these re- 
cvions the summers are uniformly hot, although 
there are days, when the mercury rises as high 
The heat, 


mences much earlier, and continues later. 
‘rom February to September, thunder storms | 


‘are common, often accompanied with severe 
+ thunder, and sometimes with gales, or torna- 


»|does, in which the trees of the forest are pro- 
strated in every direction, 
country, which is covered with these fallen 
The depress- 
ing influence of the summer heat results from | 
its long continuance, 
remitting tenor, rather than from the inten- 
|sity of its ardourat any given time. It must, 


|however, be admitted, that at all times the ; 
The pe rsi-/ unclouded radiance of the vertical sun of this ‘mitted in 
Such are} 


climate is extremely oppressive. 
the summers and autumns of the southern 
cvmen of this valley. 


“ The winters, in the whole extent of the 


country, are variable, passing rapidly from warm | 
to cold, and the reverse. Near the Missis- 


The delightful white flowers of 


and the tract of 


and equable and un-| 


“ There is a circumstance, pertaining to 
vegetation in the middle and southern re gions 
of ‘this country, that we have not seen noticed 
by other writers, but which we have often re. 
marked with surprise ; and it is, that the same 
degree of heat in the spring does not advance 
vegetation as rapidly as at the north. We 
have seen a brilliant sun, and felt the lassi. 
tude of the warm spring days continued in 
succession, and yet have remarked the buds 
to remain apparently stationary, and the de- 
ve lopement of vegetation almost impe rce pti- 
ble. The same amount of heat at Quebec 
would have completely unfolded the foliage, 
and clothed the earth with verdure.’ 
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For “ The Friend.’ 
SCRAPS. 
WORKS OF ART. 

The Coliseum at Rome is sixteen hundred 
feet in circumference ; it is said that it will 
jcontain one hundred thousand persons.— 
| Ve spasian employed in its construction thirty 
| thousand captive Jews; it was not finished 
‘until the reign of ‘Titus. 


| The Great Wall of China, is conducted 
|over the summit of high mountains, across 
deep vallies, and over wide rivers, by means 
of arches. Its extent is computed at fifteen 
hundred miles ; in some parts it is twenty-five 
'feet in height, and at the top fifteen feet thick. 

Dr. Fierschel’s Grand Te lescope —The 
tube of this instrument is thirty-nine feet four 
inches long, and four feet ten inches in dia- 
meter, every part being made of iron.—lt 
was begun in 1785, and completed in 1789. 
‘It magnifies six thousand times. 


| English Telegraph.—By this invention a 
imessage from London to Portsmouth, a dis- 
tance of more than seventy miles, is trans- 
fifteen minutes; but by an 
experiment tried for the purpose, a single 
signal has been transmitted to Plymouth and 


iback again in three minutes, which, by the 
| Telegraph route, is at least 500 miles. 
| A New Printing Press in London, is 


disadvantage is supplied by the sweet pot: atoe,|sippi, and where there is little to vy; ary the worked by the power of steam, and with the 


' | f 
which though not at home in this climate, | general direction of the winds, they ordinaril} aid of 


with a little care in the cultivation, flourishes. 
The increased teinperature of March and} 


April, and the subsequent grandeur of vege-| quence is cold weather, frost, more or less! MISTAKES OF MEN OF HUMANE 


tation, indicate an approach towards a southern | 
climate. 
‘“ The next climate extends from 37° to} 
31°. Below 35°, in the rich alluvial soils, 
the apple-tree begins to fail in bringing a} 
fruit to perfection. We have never tasted| 
apples worth eating, raised much below New 
Madrid. Cotton, between this point and 33°, | 
is raised, in favourable positions, for home 
consuinption ; but is seldom to be depended | 
upon foracrop. Below 33° commences the | 
proper climate for cotton, and it is the staple 
article of cultivation. Festoons of long moss 





|blow three or four days from the north. In 
the northern and middle regions, the conse- 


. | 
severe, and perhaps storm, with snow and 
|sleet. During these days the rivers are co- 


vered with ice. The opposite breeze alter- 
nates. ‘There is immediately a bland relax- 
ing feeling in the atmosphere, It becomes 

warm; and the red birds sing in these days, in 
January and February, as far north as Prairie 
du Chien. These abrupt and frequent tran- 
sitions can hardly fail to have an unfavoura- 
ble influence upon health. From 40° to 36° 

the rivers almost invariably freeze, for a long- 
er or shorter period, through the winter. At 
St. Louis on the Mississippi, and at Cincinnati 


three boys, perfects one thousand 
‘sheets per hour. 
FEELINGS. 
The Slave Trade originated in a purpose of 
humanity.—Las Casas, having witnessed the 
dreadful cruelty of the Spani: irds towards the 
Indians, exerted all his eloquence to prevent 
lit. He suggested to the Emperor Charles 
5th, the introduction of Africans in their 
place as labourers, the negroes being then 
considered under the proscription of their 
Maker, and fit only for beasts of burden. 
The French Guillotine.—Persons who re- 
flect on the deeds of horror, with the recollec- 
tion of which the name of this instrument 


es 


——- 2 Gos Se 








must ever be associated, may be apt to regard | ‘all they reject being transformed through it. la string,) they 
It is| He found that a frog absorbed nearly its own! their escape. 


as a monster the man who invented it. 
a curious fact, however, that it was the| 
device of one of the most gentle and humane | 
of men; its introduction having been solely | 
prompted by a desire of diminishing the 
severity of capital punishments. M. Guillo- 
tin, whose name 
invention, was a physician at Paris; he was al 
member of the National Assembly in 1759, 
when he made a speech on the penal code, 
remarkable for its philanthropic views, and 
proposed substituting as less cruel than the 
halter, the machine which has given to his 
name an odious immortality. He most bit- 
terly deplored the fatal use which was soon 
made of the contrivance. When he saw the 
course the revolution was taking, he withdrew 
from the public councils. V. 





ide 

For “ The Friend.”’ 

Additional Extracts from Jrssr’s “ Glean- 
ings of Natural History.” 


Toads have been sometimes found in the 
midst of blocks of stone, and of the trunks of 
trees. ‘The author had the good fortune to 
observe a part of the process by which this 
extraordinary inhumation, if we may so ex- 
press it, takes place. 

“[ remember some years ago getting up 
into a mulberry tree, and finding in the fork | 
of the two main branches, a large toad, al- 
most embedded in the bark of the tree, which | 
had grown over it so much that he was quite 
unable to extricate himself, and would proba- 
bly in time be completely covered over with 
the bark. Indeed, as the tree increased in 
size, there seems to be no reason why the 
toad should not, in process of time, become 


Se ne 
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weight of water in ‘the short time of an heur 
land a half, and that by being merely placed! 
on blotting paper, well soaked with water ; 
and it is believed that they never discharge it, | 
except when they are disturbed or pursued, | 


bodies, and facilitate their escape. That the 
moisture thus imbibed is sufficient to enable 
some of the amphibia to exist without any) 
other food, there cannot, | think, be a reason- | 
able doubt ; and if this is admitted, the circum- 
stance of toads being found alive in the ce ntre | 
of trees is accounted for by this and the pre-| 
ceding facts related.* 

“In additional proof, however, of what has| 
been advanced, | may mention that the re-| 
spectable proprietor of some extensive coal} 
mines in Staffordshire, informed me that his} 
men, in working into a stratum of thick neal 
at a very considerable depth, found three live 
eels in a small deposit of water in the centre 
of a block of coal, which died as soon as they | 
were taken out of it. Another case was men-| 
tioned to me by an eminent physician. Aj 
wet spot had always been observed on a free-| 
stone mantel-piece, which afterwards cracked | 


a toad was found in it, dead; 


3 








and made 
constantly in 





ascended the wall, 
This happened 
the course of three vears. 

* It is a curious fact that toads are so nu- 
merous in the island of Jersey, that they have 
become a term of reproach for its inh abitants, 
the word ‘crapaud’ being frequently applied 


was transferred to his\and they then only reject it to lighten their! to them; while in the neighbouring island of 


Guernsey not a toad is to be found, though 
they have frequently been imported. Indeed, 
certain other islands have always been privi- 
leged in this respect. Ireland is free from 
venomous animals. The same was aflirmed 
lof Crete in olden times. ‘The Isle of Man is 
said also to be free from venomous creatures. 
| I'he Mauritius, and, | believe, one of the Ba- 
learic islands, enjoy the same immunity.” 


Abolition Movements in England. 


The following taken from “ The National 
Gazette,’ of 11th inst. will be interesting to 
the readers of ** The Friend.” 

An important debate took place, on the 
24th May, in the British house of commons, 
touching the abolition of negro slavery in the 
| West Indies. A committee on the subject 
was appointed, and great efforts will be made 


at that place, and upon it being taken down,|to accomplish the design of immediate eman- 
but its death was|cipation. 
probably owing to the want of that moisture | tone of the abolitionists, the annexed passage 


We take, as a specimen of the 


'which it had been enabled to imbibe when the} of a speech of Mr. O'Connell in the debate. 


stone was in the quarry, and which gradually 
lessened by the action of the fire, as ‘from the| 
moisture which appeared on that part of the|the question, and he strongly recommended 
mantel-piece, some time after it was put up, | those who advocated the West India interests 
reason to doubt that the| 
| condition of the house, 


} 





there seems but little 
toad was alive at the time. 

a | may here mention a curious observation | 
| made in regard to some frogs that had fallen 


“ He thought that the present was a time 
peculiarly favourable to the consideration of 


to take advantage of the existing temper and 
to secure for them- 
selves terms which they could not expect from 
a house of commons so popularly constituted 


embedded in the tree itself, as was the case} | dows a small area which gave light to one of| as they might rest assured the next house of 


with the end of an oak rail that had been in-!} 
serted into an elm tree, which stood close to 
a public foot-path. This being broken off and 
grown over, was, on the tree bei ing felled and 
sawed i in two, found nearly in the centre of it. | 
The two circumstances tovether m: ay explain 
the curious fact of toads having been found 
alive in the middle of trees, by showing that| 
ihe bark having once covered them, the pro-| 
cess of growth in the tree would annu: illy con- 
vey the toad more nearly to the centre of it, 
as happened with the piece of oak rail; and} 
by showing that toads, and probably other| 
amphibia, can exist on the absorption of fluids 
by the skin alone. ‘This is confirmed by the 
following fact. A gentleman informed me 
that he put a toad into a small flower-pot, and 
secured it so that no insect could penetrate 


into it, and then buried it in the ground, at a} 


sufficient depth to protect it from the influence 
of frost. At the end of twenty years he took 
it up, and found the toad increased in size 
and apparently healthy. Dr. ‘Townson, in his 
tract on the respiration of the amphibia, 
proves, [ think, satisfactorily, from. actual ex- 


| the windows of my house. The top of the! 
jarea, being on a level with the ground, was 
| covered over with some iron bars, 
| which the frogs fell. 

| “During dry and warm weather, when 
they could not absorb much moisture, | ob- 
served them to appear alinost torpid ; but 
| when it rained, they became impatient of their 
‘confinement, and endeavoured to make their) 
escape, which they did in the following man-| 
iner. The wall of the area was about five 
| feet in height, and plastered and white-washed 
‘as smooth as the ceiling of a room. Upon 
ithis surface, the frogs soon found that their 
claws would render them little or no assist- 
ance; they therefore contracted their large} 
feet, so as to make a hollow in the centre, | 
and by means of the moisture which they had | 
imbibed in consequence of the rain, they con-| 
\trived to produce a vacuum, so that by the| 
pressure of the air on the extended feet, (in 


;|the same way that we see boys take up a stone 
'by means of a piece of wet leather fastened to) 


* “In one of the volumes published by the Academy } 


through | 


commons would be. No candidate could 
hope to enter a reformed house of commons 
unless deeply pledged to the emancipation of 
‘the negroes. In England the question had 
been recently settled ; in Ireland it had long 
been. No Irish member would support the 
system which made one man the property of 
another. Much had been said of the diffi- 
culties attendant upon any attempt to settle 
ithe long-contested question of negro slavery ; 
but to his mind it did appear that the difli 
culty lay, not in the abolition, but in the con- 
tinuance of slavery. The time had at length 
‘arrived when the house ought to express its 
determination to emancipate the negroes of 
the West Indies, and set to the Spaniards and 
\the Americans such an e xample as would 
render it impossible for those states to con- 
|tinue the abominable system any longer. If 
the house were not already convinced of the 
| justice and expediency of conceding emanci- 
pation, he felt that at that time of day it would 
be needless for him to press it further upon 
| their attention.” 

The last number of the Edinburgh Review 


periment, that while those animals, with whose| of Sciences at Paris, there is an account of a live| contains the following remarks respecting this 
economy we are best acquainted, receive their} toad being in the centre of an elm tree, and of another | question, which may be adduced as important 


principal supply of liquids by the mouth, 


frog and salamander tribes take in theirs through| 
all the aqueous fluid which} 
they take in being absorbed by the skin, and| ture by which it could get there.” 


the skin alone; 


the| in an oak. 


Joth trees were sound and thriving. 
There is also a well authenticated account in the 
Annual Register, of a toad being found in the middle 

| of a large and hard stone, whic sh had no visible aper- 


jfor a part of our Union. 

‘ Government has indicated its disposition, 
et has not yet taken its final resolution upon 
: slavery. But 


t 


|the momentous question of 
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we, whose attention is directed, not to one| Gentlemen—The Temperance Society of the state THE FRIEND. 

ticular measure, but to the whole of this of Pennsylvania, by a resolution adopted on the 4th in- ss . 
eee ee ; ly | |starit, instructed me to address you, and express the SEVENTH MONTH, 21, 1832. 
great subject—we would most earnest y ane | earnest wish entertained by it, that your influence a Nn Ne en —— 
respectfully urge on the attention of colonial | be exerted to discourage the importation of ardent The turn of thought in the communication 
proprietors and colonial merchants, of mem- | spirit ae —— - eee ee with) on our first page, is altogether appropriate to 
bers of parliament, and of the official advisers |OTOW, that considerable quantities of this pernicious . » enpecnin time sa 

I : article have already been introduced there, brief as is the present truly Serious time - Itisnot only 

‘ , 4 |the time since the commerce of that port began. justifiable, but a duty, to avail ourselves of all 
great bulk of that part of the eos of UMS) The settlement which originated, and which has| precautionary measures, which reason, our 
country, who have the means of receiving IN| been conducted with much success under your aus-| own Observation and experience, or the ex. 
formation, and who are able to form an Opt- | pices, has perhaps, in many respects, no parallel in perience of others, may suggest. It is right 
nion upon this matter, who have the feelings |the history of human affairs. It is a community os- that those to whose province it specially be. 


: © 7 .. | tensibly founded upon the most benevolent principles . : ; 
the consciences of free men and of Chris- y a ; cg ’ ca ‘ , ; . 
and the and composed of descendants of a long injured race, | longs, should obtain all the light and inform. 


: ¢ , a ng . . oe ‘ or. | : ° . » ° ie 
tians, and whose moral judgment is not per-| restored to the land whence their ancestors were| ation in their power, in respect to the origin, 
verted by a notion of their private interest 1M | cruelly removed during many ages; and it is more-| nature, and mode of treatment of the prevail- 
the question, are now looking most anxiously, over designed to be the source where Africa may re- ing epidemic ; but it would be a sorrowful 

° » 2 -_ . . . ; 5 . : ‘ on . . 5 » : 

not merely for the ultimate extinction of ne- | ceive, from her own children, instructive examples of consideration, if, in the prosecution of such 
sro slavery by a gradual cess of ameliora- civilization and Christianity. Whoever reviews the} 7~ "S'S? °° 7 : ; 
gro slavery by a gradual process of ameliora-|ii tory of the degrading and frightfal scenes produced| investigations, any should lose sight of or 
tion, but for the utter and speedy removal Of | hy the slave trade, must be struck with the melancholy | disregard the agency and interposition of a 
this huge evil from the face of the carth.|fact, that ardent spirit was one of the most efficient divine hand in the awful visitation. The 
avinas Cos enaaiions, tee Saiengenee. — noon ca of avarice and violence for carry-| communication may serve another purpose ; 
the political power of those by a this This maddening liquid not only rendered the oul —from the reading of it may be inferred the 
earnest hore, or rather we may say this set-}.. */5 ™@ ase Atal ce Pe Nace ite Wika lieve it ri 
led Right a =a a: see oft tivated white man ferocious, and otherwise qualified | "®4S0NS why Friends do not believe ut right 
t eG purpose, 1s ente rtained—such above all, |i in, for his unholy purposes, but it also developed the | for them to ohserve what are called Fast, or 
1s their weight of character and moral influ- worst passions of ruder nature, exciting the native) Thanksyiving days; their objection is mat- 
ence in the community, that, in the words of) tribes to internal warfare; and the sires of —_ | ter of principle, not disrespect to the motives 

. . . x oe ee . .. lg stratage s induced, furnished innumerable | . . . . 

Lord Goderich, it will be a fatal illusion | = of ete sae = en cst passage, or| which actuate the pious of other denomina- 
cargoes of captives STs oes St as . : : j 
Pie to be consigned to interminable servitude, in foreign | tions, or coldness to the obligation which rests 
I'o prolong a contest, Of| countries. Well need Africa dread the coming again} upon all to bow themselves in deep humilia- 
which the result cannot but be unfavourable, | of this formidable enemy, it matters not in what spe-| tion and contrition under a sense of manifold 

° . . * ° ¥ ‘ > aw: ar i ° » . " 
will only add to the final amount of ca tc eo weet as cs | transgression, before the Sovereign Majesty 
tress, which the West India proprietors have| [sit probable that the efforts now so zealously em-| of heaven and e; 
sientie brought upon them oo by their ob |ployed to establish the dominion of reason and of} O . _ t “* hithert 1 thi 

j go >ms s by eee ie ae ee ac i os ur own city has hitherto escaped this 

: os i ate .  |right, and to inculcate the doctrines of a pure religion | ; ane : 7 I 
stinate adherence to their own vicious polic V “|in the land of the negro, will be crowned with per-| pestilence, with the exception of the three or 
“The reasons which have wrought this de-| manent success, if the most fruitful cause of evil, the five suspicious cases, which occurred several 
termination in the minds of so large and 80 | deadly foe of man, be intruduced in the very infancy | days ago; the rod however may only be sus- 
powerful a portion of the people, are no idle jof the enterprise Phe favour of the Ruler of the| pended and even should it be withdrawn 
fancies, no transitory feeling ; but a convic-|°!d cannot be expected to rest upon such inconsis~| ; se ae 

: on ; | : 4 6» : ce! j | tency and error. May I then be permitted to solicit; M4Y We not, in reference to places where the 
tion of the rea state of the ¢ mos IMpressec your early and especial attention to this important | desolation has been great, apply to ourselves 
by an overpowering strength of evidence ; subject, in full contidence that your interposition will! another passage of the same poet— 
and a deep and abiding sense of the personal |avail much towards arresting the flood of misery and | 
guilt contracted by every individual who in | mischief, which, from the cause suggested, threatens | 
any way tolerates he evi.” |to frustrate your kind designs of relief to our own| 

sid . . 


country, and of benefit to Atrica ? 
' 





of the crown themselves, this fact, that the 








to suppose that the abolition of slavery can | 
be long averted. 


What then !—were they the wicked above all, 
And we the righteous i. 2 
oes “eae ’ No: none are clear, 

And none than we more guilty. But, where all 


Ww sentiments of great respect, : ; . 
—_— | ith sen oe Ory ‘ Stand chargeable with guilt, and to the shafts 
Iam your friend, &c. Of wrath ehoant Ciel maw ™ 
+ ) cotton: Withie wrath obnoxious, God may choose his mark : 
I'he importance of the subject to which the ee. awe May punish, if he please, the less, to warn 
. - I ’ I ’ ’ 


President of the Pennsylvania State 
Temperance Society. | 
Philadelphia, 6 mo. 9, 1832. 


following correspondence has given rise, will | 
we think be generally admitted. It would seem 
therefore to be the duty of those who approve, 
and promote the colonization scheme, to em- 
ploy their influence for the accomplishment of 
a purpose so truly benevolent. If our African 
brethren could be prevailed upon to forbid the 
introduction of ardent spirit into the colony 
of Liberia, as an article of commerce, such eT. ane 
legislation would be distinguished for its ori- Seem Shen taheaiehis ee Ps ae 

ado} s ‘ 
ginality, and its high moral example, whilst | likely to prevent the progress of this vice. To pro- 
the benefits of a measure so full of wisdom, | hibit absolutely the introduction of ardent spirits into} 


must be felt by their country to the reimotest the colony, is believed to be impossible. This article | 

: J : is subject, however, to a heavy duty, and the expense 

times. of a license to retail is such as to amount to a prohi- 
CORRESPON DENCE. bition. 

Tracts, on the subject of Temperance, have been 

sent to the Colony, and the best moral means adopted 


The more malignant. 


| There is reason to hope, that the cholera is on the 
A. decline in New York. The report of cases, for the 16th 
Office of the Colonization Society, | inst., (second day,) was, new cases 163, deaths 94. This 
" P ; exceeds any day yet reported. On the 17th new cases 
1145, deaths 60—on the 18th new cases 132, deaths 72. 
Dear Sin—I have the honour to acknowledge the It would appear from the several statements which 
receipt of your letter addressed to our Board. have been given, that nearly all of the cases reported 
. | were among the intemperate, the vicious, and the 
miserably poor. Report of the 19th received since, 
new cases 202, deaths 82. 


W asuineton, June 27, 1832. 


We are deeply impressed with the importance of 


‘The disease in Canada continues to abate. 





Diep suddenly, on the 3d instant, in the 70th year 
of her age, Resecca, wile of Jesse Scott, a member of 
Gun-powder monthly mecting, Baltimore county, 
| Maryland. She was one of the few, (in that meeting,) 

who remained with the ancient Society of Friends. 
The amiable virtues and benevolent temper of this 
‘ woman endeared her to a large circle of friends; but 
to encourage the settlers, watchfully and diligently,| jt was in her own domestic circle, by her children and 
to cultivate this all-important virtue. We fully ap- family, that her qualities were best known, and her 
preciate the motives, and approve the views of the) loss must deeply felt. 

Pennsylvania Temperance Society. ‘The considera- , on the morning of 3d instant, at her residence, 
tions presented in your letter, have all the weight) jn Waterford, N. J., in the 79th year of her age, 
which you give them, and you may be assured that! Racner Barton, widow of the late Nathaniel Barton, 
our Board are disposed to do all which can be done,| who departed this life the 18th of 12th month, 1830, 


At a meeting of the executive committee of “ The 
Pennsylvania Society for discouraging the use of Ar- 
dent Spirits,” held at Philadelphia, July 10th, 1832— 
it was resolved, that the correspondence between the 
president of this society and the munagers of the 
American Colonization Society, on the subject of pre- 
venting the importation of ardent spirits into the 
colony of Liberia, be published. 

Resolved, That the Temperance Societies of other 





tates | sed Géece thei 1 for tl to promote the cause of temperance in Liberia. |in the 78th year of his age. They were members of 
este se the e : pro- , ns a ae ; : 
seated an nasbiient ol a caomonacie ha With high esteem and respect, dear sir, your friend | Haddonfield monthly meeting. We trust, through the 
) s nect. . 7 | = a . ; 
_ —— I J and servant, R. R. Gurwey. | merits of that Saviour upon whom their hopes were 


To the board of managers of the American Coloniza-| Roberts Vaux, Esq. President Pennsylvania Tempe-| placed, they are mercifully gathered to the rest that 
tion Society, at Washington, district of Columbia : rance Society, Philadelphia. remains for the people of God. 
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For “The Friend.” | better not read the work— it was not suitable 
CAMDEN TESTIMONY. 


I have had it in contemplation for some |controversy and would only tend to unsettle 
months past to offer to the Editor of “ The them. Having accomplished this object, 
Friend,” a few observations on the testimony |prevented their members from reading and 
of the witnesses in the suit which has been |examining for themselves, and weighing the 
pending in New Jersey, between Friends and | relative force and strength of the testimony 
the Hicksites, but have forborne to do so, in-|on the respective sides, they then come for- 
asmuch as the judges had not delivered their| ward, through their organ Evan Lewis, and 
opinions in the case. As the decision is now | by the most injurious and ungenerous mutila- 
rendered, and every thing like impropriety ition, selecting passages from the cross- 
consequently removed, | would respectfully |examination where their lawyer had the 
solicit the indulgence of the readers of this|witness in his own hands, and concealing 
useful journal, while I call their attention to|other passages where the testimony of the 
some of the striking features of the evidence. |Same witness on the same point is more strong 

In turning over a number of pamphlets, I |and clear, they most unhandsomely endeavour 


for them—that it contained a great deal of 


refused to answer, the very men who were con- 


sulted in framing that document on behalf of 


their society—Abraham Lower and Halliday 
Jackson, refused to tell what the doctrines were 
to which they had reference. There is some- 
thing so unmanly and undignified in such a 


course of procedure—so contrary to the inva- 


recently met with three or four numbers |to weaken, pervert, and misrepresent the 


of a paper which has been appropriately|whole scope of the testimony. A more 


a hl . r ry . . 1 « ~ . 
styled “ I'he Advocate of Untruth,” conducted | unmanly course could not be pursued—it is,| face of scorn, contempt, or cruel persecution. 


by Evan Lewis. In these numbers there are | however, in perfect accordance with the cha- 


sundry columns filled with editorial remarks |racter of the party and their editor, and we| 


on the testimony, as contained in Foster's 
Report, in which the editor attempts to dis- 
credit or caricature the evidence of some of 
the witnesses on the part of Friends. The 
tenor of these remarks is so fully accordant 
with the title by which the paper is not un- 
frequently designated, and which I have 
quoted above, that 1 scarcely deem them 
worthy of notice; yet as | wish to givea 
sketch of some parts of the evidence, 1 shall 
take occasion to advert to a few of his ead 
presentations and perversions. 

Before | proceed to this | will notice a 
curious fact, which tends to illustrate the 
course generally pursued by the Hicksite| 
party, as well as the means by which the | 
knowing and initiated ones among them 
hoodwink and beguile the more ignorant and 
unsuspecting. While the testimony was tak- 
ing at Camden, and when Dr. Foster was 
preparing to commence printing it, Halliday 
Jackson, and some others who were in their 
secrets, strongly urged him tomake the 
edition large ; not less, they said, than 
three thousand copies would answer, 





leave them to enjoy the benefit to be derived 
from such disgraceful artifices. 

In his obseivations on the bills filed in 
Chancery, E. Lewis says, “I shall pass over 
the description of the supposed belief of 
Friends given in the original bill, which, it 


is said, ‘strikes at the foundation and main! 


pillar of the Christian system,’ because, it| 


appears to me, to be wholly irrelevant, having 
nothing to do with the question of their right 


to property, and because my object at present | 


is not to investigate points of doctrine, but 
the principles of church government esta- 
blished among Friends.” 


sys 


Since the separation of the Hicksites from 
the Society of Friends, there has been a 
manifest endeavour on their part to conceal 
their real doctrines—to cover them up under 
vague and ambiguous expressions, and even 
to use phrases which seem to admit the divi- 
nity and offices of Jesus Christ, in order to 
pass themselves off as believers in the 
doctrines of Christianity. Their witnesses 
at Camden, though under the obligation of a 


as|solemn affirmation to give true answers to 


their side would certainly want at least two|such questions as should be put to them, 


thousand. ‘That was a day of great things| 
with them—they were big with expectation, | 
and exulted in the triumph with which their| 
witnesses were to put to flight the whole body | 
of Orthodox. They talked a great deal of | 
how much the book would be read, and how | 
interesting and valuable it would be, and ex-| 
pressed great anxiety to get it published. 
Halliday Jackson was particularly large on | 
these points, and doubtless measured the 
value of the book by the figure he should 
make in it. But mark the sequel—the book | 
was published, and the whole number sold to | 
Hicksites did not amount to forty copies. | 
The interest it excited among Friends was 
unparalleled, and the whole edition ofa thou- | 
sand was disposed of in about two months. 
It was sought for by them with avidity, and 
an additional five hundred copies might | 
readily have been sold. 


touching the cause at issue, when asked re- 
specting the doctrines held by the sect to 
which they belonged, pertinaciously refused 
to answer. For the sake of appearance, they 


set up a pretence of objection, on the ground | 


riable practice of the honourable founders of 
the religious Society of Friends, that if there 
was nothing else to prove they were not 
Quakers, this is sufficient. Where did ever 
George Fox, William Penn, Robert Barclay, 
or any other of the worthy founders of our 
Society, thus shrink from an avowal or expla- 
nation of their principles!—an instance can- 
not be shown. They were honest, open, 
candid in all they did, and ready on all 
occasions fully to avow their principles in the 


But there was a reason for the course taken 
by the Hicksites at Camden. Friends had 
made a full disclosure of their principles— 


ihad told what the fundamental doctrines of 


the Society were, by which it had been known 
from the beginning, and for the disbelief of 
which tts discipline authorised disownment. 
If then the Hicksites had made as full an 
exhibit of theirs, the striking contrast would 
have been at once apparent, and the fact that 
they were not the Society of Friends placed 
in the strongest relief. 


My readers will readily perceive from this, 
why it is that Evan Lewis considers “ the be- 


lief of Friends to be wholly irrelevant, having 


nothing to do with the question of their 
right to property.” He knows, and the party 
know full well, that when tried by this test 


\their claim falls to the ground—they are 


that no civil tribunal had a right to interrogate 


them as to their religious opinions. But the 


|cover was too scant and flimsy to conceal the 


truth. They were not questioned as to their 
own religious sentiments, but on the doc- 
trines of a society—a public, known body, 
professing to hold certain religious tenets, 
and the object of the queries was to elicit 
those tenets. But they shrunk from the 
light—they refused to disclese their doc- 
trines, conscious that if they did reveal them, 
it would at once be apparent that they were 


not the doctrines of the religious Society of 


shown not to be Friends, and therefore have 
no right to the property—and hence arises the 
declamation they make against any attempt 
to bring their principles to the light, or to ex- 
tort from them an averval of their tenets. 


But the subject of doctrines is not irrele- 
vant; on the contrary, it is directly to the 
point. Religious societies are chiefly distin- 
guished from each other by two characteristics 
—the first and most important is, their 
doctrines,—the second, their discipline and 
usages. This observation will hold good 
throughout Christendom. Some _ societies 


|which agree in doctrines, differ in discipline, 


and vice versa; but, by one or other of these 
tests, each may readily be distinguished from 


‘the other. In the case before us there are 


two bodies, each claiming to be the religious 
Society of Friends—and, as such, entitled to 
its property. We contend that we hold to 
the ancient doctrines, discipline, and usages 
of the society, have never been disowned by 
it or separated from it, and consequently 
having been members by the admission of all 
parties, we are members stil]. The Hicksites 


\do not charge us with having departed from 
Friends. When they were asked what doc-/the ancient doctrines of the Society, nor yet 


No sooner was it|trines were alluded to in their Address of| with being unsound ; but they say that doc- 


announced as published, than the Hicksites|fourth month, 1827, where it is said,|trines which they hold and believe to be 


began to blow upon it—their leading men}\* Doctrines held by one part of society, and| sound and edifying, we pronounce to be un- 
evinced no interest in it, but spoke of it with| which we (Hicksites) believe to be sound and! sound and spurious; and that, from this, all 
disapprobation, and the idea was industriously |edifying, are pronounced by the other part} the difficulties and their ultimate separation 
circulated among their members that they had |(Friends) to be unsound and spurious” —they| have arisen. This is their own statement of 
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the case, while, at the same time, they profess 
to adhere to our discipline—the discipline 
which was in existence among us before they 
seceded. It is obvious then, that, according 
to their own statement of the case, the pri- 
mary and principal difference between them 
and us, is in relation to doctrines, and, conse 
quently, in an attempt to ascertain which of 
the two parties the religious Society of 
Friends, must be had, in the first 
place, and the principal stress laid on doctrines, 
because there, they say, the chief distinction 
is to be found. I would submit, therefore, 
that the Hicksites themselves make the subject 
of doctrines “ relevant to the at 


is 


recourse 


case issue, 


and having mainly fo do with the question of 


their right to the property.” 


proceeds to assert that the government of the} 
Society of Friends is a “ pure democracy, in 


perfect equality, having equal rights, and where 
the body is governed by the individual consent 


plied.” I do not at all admire that such per- 
sons as Evan Lewis should contend for prin- 
‘ciples of government like these, since there 
any influence or control in 
retain a right of membership. 
how it would operate. The 


society, or even 
But let us see 
body is govern- 


ed by the “consent of each and every mem-| 


ber expressed or implied.” Consequently, 
before any conclusion can he come to, ‘each 
and every member” must express or imply his 
“ individual consent.” It is easy to see then 
that government would be at an end—no re- 





THE FRIEND. 


that “while the decisions of the body are 
made with the general consent and acquies- 


cence of the members individually, upon thel 





most latitude of construction, and declares, | trinsically excellent, or embracing a greater 
amount of sound sense and practical wisdom. 












“| cannot well forbear remarking the great 
satisfaction and pleasure [ had at this meeting, 


principle of equality of rights, the authority| (Quarterly meeting at Lancaster, 1758,) in 
of its conclusion will be felt and acknow- | be sholding, and having the acceptable compa- 


ledged, and no longer.’ 


It would be a curi-| ny 


of three honourable, worthy, ancient 


ous inquiry, and serve amply to illustrate} | Friends, viz. James Wilson, Lydia Lancaster, 


some of the glaring inconsistencies betwee n|and Grace Chambers ; 


who, I think, all bore 


the professions and practices of the Hic ksite| living and powerful testimonies therein in a 


| Society, were we to examine how far the de- 


cisions of that body have been made with the 
general consent and acquiescence of the mem- 
bers individually. Will Evan Lewis pretend 
that it was the case with the decision to dis- 


own Benjamin Webb, William W. 


Or, was the decision of Green street meeting 
to disown Elizabeth M. Reeder “ made with 


| the general consent and acquiescence of the 
which all the members meet upon terms of! 


|members individually ?”’—or, the pro- 


| ceedings in Buckscounty against Martha Smith} 


were 


jaction of the body ! It cannot be pretended; 


ceedings, are rife in many sections of the new| 
society, and the disgraceful scenes which have 
{repeatedly occurred in this city and other 
| places, stand as a beacon, warning every ob- 
server to beware of the shoals and quick 


sands of false principles and foul practice, 





| acknowledged 


Baker, and | 
|others of the Hicksite party at Wilmington? 
From this part of the subject Evan Lewis) 


jand others of the party attended with this fea- 


of each and every member, e xpressed or im-|ture, ‘‘so essential to the harmony and healthful | 


: : 
discord and dissensions, animosities, and heart} 


| burnings, growing out of these anomalous pro-| 
is no other mode by which they could possess | 


| 
| 








very affecting manner, to the holy efficacy of 
that everlasting truth which had been with 
them all their life long. Oh! it was a time 
of much humbling encouragement, to see 
their greenness and fruitfulness in old age. 
I looked upon them as patterns of primitive 
times and Friends. ‘There is something won- 
derfully great and excellent, seen only by 
those eyes which the Lord hath opened, in the 
native simplicity of the truth, and that estate 
into which it gradually brings a man, who in a 
total denial of self, hath fully given up to be 
|formed by it. ‘This I take to have been very 
much the case with Friends in the beginning, 
which rendered them so very obnoxious to 
the spirit of the world; than which, there is 
nothing more opposite to a redeemed state: 
so that the more any are drawn out of the 
corrupt ways and spirit of the world, the 
more they are hated by it. This is obvious, 
when we consider the treatment which Christ 
our Lord, in whom the Godhead dwelt bodily, 
met with. If many in profession with us are 


which have brought such sad consequences on| nearer in unity and peace with the world 
the Hicksite Society, and caused “ the autho-|now, than our friends were formerly, let it 
rity of its conclusions to be neither felt nor|not be understood as a token of their ad- 
»’ but on the contrary treated| vancement in the nature and spirit of true 


straint could be exercised, but such as the}! with scorn and contempt by those who but a religion; but the contrary, viz. that they are 


members chose to submit to—the unruly and} |ittle while ago were among its warm admirers fallen nearer the -reunto, 


refractory would be beyond the reach of con- 
trol, and the society must run at once into anar- 
chy. Suppose a man should pay a militia fine, 


or take up arms, or become insolvent in his| 


circumstances, or defraud the widow and the 
fatherless of their estates,—on Evan Lewis’ 
principle nothing could be done, by way of 
bearing testimony against his conduct, unless 
the offender chose. He isa member. 


\ and zealous advocates. G. R. 
= 
For “‘The Friend.” 
Primitive Times and Practice, and Stric- 


tures on the Government of Youth. 


| The following glimpse of primitive times] simple style and language, 


land practice, taken from John Griffith’s Jour- 


‘ All| nal, contains a warning against an affinity with! mote ; 


and become more 
like it in spirit, though somewhat different as 
to the exterior part of religion, which the 
world cares not much for, when it finds, that 
in the main we are making advances towards 
them. Our friends formerly delivered them- 
selves in ministry and writing, in a plain, 
becoming the 
rause they were sincerely engaged to pro- 
chie fly aiming to speak and write, 


so 


the members meet upon terms of perfect) | the world, not only ¢n its palpable corruptions} as to convey the power and efficacy of the 


equality, having equal rights,”’ and “ the body | 
is governed by the individual consent of eac h 
and every member expressed or implied.” 
And to render his security still more secure, 
he makes the very existence of the society 
long,’ he, 
these 


sively on this basis. 
“as the society preserve 


“So says 


no longer.” Liberal and tolerant, indeed, | 
these featuresare—but it is a liberty for every 
man to live as he lists, 
is right in his own eyes. A 


would wink at licentious turpitude, and the 


and to do that which| 
tolerance that 


land de weneracy, but in its refined and specious] pure truth, to that of God in the consciences 
attempts to subserve the cause of religion. of men. 


It is no small glory to the righteous 


| The original Quakers were altogether the| cause we are engaged to promote, that it has 
reverse of a popular, self-seeking, time-serv-| made such a mighty progress in the world, 


ing people. 


the 
it | 


be 
where 


might 
cause 


whatever 
trusting the 


their duty, 


how to subdue all things to himself. | 
| hes urd it said, that to some who thought 
Friends might be much more useful by ming- 
‘ling with other people, William Penn 
| re marked, you are much more likely to be 


unity and harmony which would be produced | leavened by their spirit, than to leaven them 


by it, could only be like that which made 


hold of eve ry foul spirit, and a cage of every 
unclean and hateful bird.’ 


3a-| with yours. 
bylon formerly, “ the habitation of devils, the| 


With respect to the latter division of these 
|citations, from the same author, multiplied 


These principles| and various as have been the dissertations on 


Evan Lewis considers “so essential to the| the government and education of youth, it| and learning be came, 
harmony and healthful action of the body,”’ 


} 


have | things be weightily 





Unanxious to ingratiate them- upon a better foundation than that of human 
and the respect for its decisions to rest exclu-|selves in the favour of others, they adopted helps and learned accomplishments. 


\the principle of doing what they conceived to very 
liberal and | be 
tolerant features in their constitution, so long| consequence, 


they may be kept in unity and harmony, and | be longs, in the hands of Him who knows|chap. i. ver. 26 


The 
first and most eminent instruments, 
raised to propagate the same, were illiterate 
men, agreeable to what Paul delivers, 1 Cor. 
, 27, 28 and 29. May these 

considered by all those 
who seem to aim at seeking cre dit to the 
society, by means of those outward embellish- 
ments, ‘from which our worthy ancients were 
wholly turned, to seek and wait for that living 
power and holy authority, which alone is 
able to carry on the work of man’s redemp- 
tion to the end of time: the departure from 
which opened the door effectually for the 
apostacy to overspread ; then human wisdom 
in the estimation of 


would, perhaps, be difficult to find a passage | degenerate Christians, essentially necessary 


that he hesitates not to carry them to the ut | of the same extent on the subject, more in-|to make ministers of the gospel. 


But the 








THE FRIEND. 


early ministers and writers in the Christian| their benefit and comfort to yield an entire 
church became very eminent another way, as| subjection to their providers, and that nothing 
we have great reason to believe most of them} is to be got by a fretful self-willed temper. 
were illiterate men; and such of them who} This should be done by a constant steady’ 
had attained human learning, when the power| hand, and it will make the work of parents 
of the gospel was inwardly revealed, laid all} abundantly easier in the government of their 
such accomplishments down at the feet of| children, and may prove a great ease to those 
that power, to whom every knee must bow, concerned with them, perhaps through the 
and every tongue must confess: so that we whole course of their lives; since by crush- 
find them counting all that as dross and dung, | ing itheir perverseness in the first buddings, 
to which men, in their corrupt wills and wis-|!t may so die away, as never more to gain the 
dom, give the highest place for usefulness, as} Pte-eminence. ‘This would be a wonderful 
above hinted. And I think, some amongst blessing, and they would owe their watchful 
us fall very little short of the same disposition] Parents more for suppressing that, and other 
of mind, though they do not care to own it|Pernicious buds in them, than for a large pa- 
in words; for I have divers times observed,| ttimony or outward inheritance. Indeed every 
some have but little relish or taste for the| thing of an evil nature should be kept down) 
substantial truths of the gospel, in a plain) in them by such careful steady means. Oh! 
simple dress; nor to read books, holding’ what a fine hopeful generation of youths! 
forth the same, unless they find some deli-| sould we have, were parents in general to 
cacy in the style and composition. An honest| €Xercise this prudent care in all things! | 
substantial minister may wade into the| Verily believe, instead of sober virtuous youth 
several states of people, in order to bring| being as specked birds amongst others, the 
forth suitably thereunto, in the native sim-| rebellious and disobedient and froward would 
plicity of the truth, and his labour herein be| be so; and this would bring judgment over| 
seen, gladly owned and received, by the} them. ae | 
circumcised in heart and ears, where his lot} “A conscientious discharge of this great 
is cast; yet the sort of people amongst us| duty would bring an ample reward to such 
above-mentioned, of which [ fear there are| parents, as have no greater joy than to see| 
many, do not know, nor much regard him,| their children walking in the truth; and if 
scarcely thinking it worth their while to at-| they should prove unsuccessful, as it some- 
tend the meetings such a one is engaged to| times hath happened, they will be clear of 
visit. But if they hear of one coming who their children’s blood in God’s sight, which is 
is noted for learning and eloquence, though @ very great thing ; so that though the rebel- 
perhaps far short of the other in depth of ex-| lion and evil conduct of their offspring may 
perience, what following after him from) be their sorrow, it will not be their sin. 
meeting to meeting! Enough, ifthe instru-| ‘‘ |! have sometimes been much grieved, 
ment is not pretty well grounded, to puff it} when I have seen youth in the way of being| 
up with a vain conceit of itself, and to exalt) ruined by the very imprudent indulgence of| who, as to their outward appearance, seem to 
it above measure. Some have with sorrow | their parents, especially mothers; making) have learned, in degree, the lesson of humi- 
observed, much hurt has been done amongst! themselves and others mere slaves to the per-| lity and self denial, however as far as could 
us by such great imprudence. I have often|verse humours of their children; taking| be discovered by their dress and address, yet 
seen reason to conclude, popularity and) abundance of pains to extinguish the flame of| seem to have no aversion to their children’s 
common applause is no safe rule to judge of|their untoward tempers, by such means as|making a different appearance ; nay, some 
the real worth of a minister. ‘Therefore add fuel to the fire ; inverting the order of} will even introduce them into it themselves 
when I have heard much crying-up of any|nature, by becoming subject to those who! whilst very young; by which it is plain they 
instrument, I have been apt to doubt its safe} should submit to them, by answering their have a pride in seeing them so, and cannot 
standing and holding out to the end; which| unreasonable cravings ; making themselves} help, (notwithstanding their outward show,) 
it cannot possibly do, if the same desire| more work, (and that too of a very disagree-| discovering great unsoundness, and that they 
prevails to speak as there is in such people to| able nature,) to educate one, than, were they| themselves are not what they would pass for. 
hear. JI am persuaded if such keep upon ajto follow the method before hinted, it would | | sincerely wish that parents, who are apt to 
right bottom, they will, at times, find it their| require to educate a number. and in the end| indulge wrong liberties in their children, by 
duty to starve and disappoint such cravings| not so well done neither. Parents, who are} suffering them to deviate from that pure sim- 
after words.” |so very imprudent, have less reason, to reflect} plicity and self-denial truth led our an- 
“ Constant and warm endeavours, with|upon their children for being self-willed, and) cestors, and still leads those who follow it 
secret cries to God that his blessing may at-| not subject to them when they grow up: seeing} into, would consider, in the first place, the 
tend them, may prove effectual to the preser- | they themselves have cherished, fed, and sup-| injury their children sustain thereby, by being 
vation of children. This should begin very | ported that temper in them from their cradles;) placed in a difficult and dangerous situation 
early, even as soon as they are capable to dis-| whereby, unless religion lays deep hold of; with respect to temptations, which may be 
tinguish what pleases, or what displeases their| them, and changes the state of their minds, presented to them by the children of the land, 
parents. A self-willed perverse disposition | they are unfitted to be a comfort either to} or of the world: for doubtless the more like 
may soon be discovered in children (more | themselves or others; not being formed for} them they appear, the more free and intimate 
especially in some) which is very earnest to good servants, husbands, wives, or members) will such make themselves with them, that 
have its own way, before they can judge what Of society. they may be drawn out into undue liberties ; 
is best for themselves. ‘This should con-| “ Alas! when I take a view of the world,| whereas, did they make an appearance quite 
santly be subjected to those that are to and reflect how it wallows in abundance of consistent with their plain self-denying pro- 
judge for them. They should never be) wickedness and corruption, which eee ieer! prea that sort would be more backward to 
suffered to prevail by an untoward fretful possess in a kind of succession from parents) attempt an access to them. 
temper, not even when what they crave is to children, like outward inheritances ; I have iat sini ateicieeiaeter cidade, Mail 
suitable for them to receive, were they in a/no words sufficient to set forth to the full OE st aceeetantie ain iad Pia Ala oan 
submissive disposition ; that they may clear-| deplorable a case. How sorrowful it is to ob- 


ry * : us to our worst at first, and sweetens our conclusion 
ly see, (which they soon will,) it is more to serve even children, by the power of example, | with pleasure. Bishop Hall. 


become as grown men in wickedness and 
hardness of heart! Custom and general prac- 
tice hath, as it were, changed the nature of 
some gross evils, so that there appears very 
little remorse in the almost constant practice 
of them. Many children are brought up, like 
their parents, much strangers to their duty 
both to God and man. This almost univer- 
sal infection of evil, forgetfulness of God, and 
of many or most relative duties, by a con- 
stantly wallowing in the pollutions of this 
world, are very alarming, and call loudly for 
a reformation, lest the Lord break forth in 
judgment upon the nations, as the breach of 
waters. It is indeed a painful task for godly 
parents, amidst so general a depravity, to 
edneate their children without receiving some 
tincture from this pollution, which runs down 
like astrong torrent. The safest way is, with 
great strictness to keep them out of such 
company ; though an inconveniency may at- 
tend that in some outward respects. But, oh! 
the souls are the most precious part of them, 
which parents, above all other considerations, 
ought to be concerned to preserve untainted 
with the defilements of this world. 

“There is no better rule to proceed and 
act by in this important task, than the spirit 
of truth, promised to lead us into all truth. 
| If we mind this, we shall not indulge our 
children in any individual thing which that 
testifies against in ourselves. We shall be 
far from pleading, that because they are young, 
some greater liberties may be allowed them 
in dress or otherwise ; but as they are a part 
of ourselves, the same divine law should be a 
standing rule for the whole. 

‘| have taken notice, that divers parents, 
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OBITUARY. 


Diep, of consumption, at his father’s resi- 
dence, Greatfield, Cayuga county, N. York, 
on the 20th of 5th month, 1832, Epwarp 
Tuomas, aged 26 years, a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and formerly assistant en- 
gineer on the Cayuga and Seneca canal. 

Some years previous to his death, he had 
entertained doubts of the truth of divine re-| 
velation ; but sensible of its incalculable im-| 
portance, he designed to investigate the sub-| 
ject thoroughly. In pursuing his inquiries, | 
he endeavoured to divest himself of every | 
prepossession. ‘Those who knew his manner | 
of forming opinions, will not suspect him of | 
having been easily warped either by prejudice | 
or the influence of others. His first step was to 
inquire into the authenticity of the Scriptures; | 
and having satisfied himself of their divine | 
origin, he studied them attentively. As his) 


|choice about it. 


since he became assured of the truth of Chris-| 
tianity, he was happier than he had been at 
any former period. 

His last illness was of five months’ continu- | 
ance. Some weeks previous to his decease, | 
he said in reply to a question from one of the 
family, that he thought it most likely that he| 
should not recover; and added by way of| 
answer to another question that he had no 
No expression of discon- 
tent or impatience escaped him during his 
whole illness. 

He has left several 
charitable purposes. 


hundred dollars for 





Extracts from the recently published Works' 


of the late Robert Hall. 
MODERN UNITARIANISM. 


“Jt will occur to the most superficial ob-| 


knowledge of Christian principles and Chris- | server to remark, that, as far as it differs from 
tian duties increased, his whole conduct was|the Orthodox, it is almost entirely a negative 
made to conform ; and perhaps no person of) system ; consisting in the bold denial of 
any age or station, was more scrupulously | nearly all the doctrines which other denomi- 
careful not to offend in the smallest things ;|nations are wont to regard as the most vital 
nor to encourage, even by a smile, what had|and the most precious. It snatches from us 
the least tendency to evil. Near the com-jalmost every thing to which our affections 
mencement of this inquiry, he more than once|have been habituated to cling, without 
remarked that he deemed it the height of fol-| presenting them with a single new object. 

ly to reject religion, a subject of infinite mo- 
ment, without making use of every possible 


| the 


“ By stripping religion of its mysteries, it 
deprives it of more than half its power. It is 
an exhausting process, by which it is reduced 
to its lowest term. It consists in affirming 
that the writers of the New Testament were 
not, properly speaking, inspired nor infallible 
guides in divine matters; that Jesus Christ 
did not die for our sins, nor is the proper ob- 
ject of worship, nor even impeccable ; that 
there is not any provision made in the sanctifi- 
cation of the spirit for the aid of spiritual 
weakness, or the cure of spiritual maladies ; 
that we have not an intercessor at the right 
hand of God; that Christ is not present with 
his saints, nor his saints, when they quit the 
body, present with the Lord ; that man is not 
composed of a material, and immaterial prin- 
ciple, but consists merely of organized matter, 
which is totally dissolved at death. ‘To look 
for elevation of moral sentiment from such a 
series of pure negations, would be ‘to gather 
grapes of thorns, and figs of thistles,’—to ex- 
tract ‘sunbeams from cucumbers.’ 

* By asserting the intrinsic efficacy of repen- 
tance, to the exclusion of the merits of the 
Redeemer, it makes every man his own 
Saviour ; it directs his attention to himself, as 

source to which he ascribes the removal 
of guilt, and the renovation of hope ; nor will 
it permit him to adopt, in any obvious and 


“It is a cold negation, a system of renun-| intelligible sense, the rapturous language of 


means afforded for ascertaining its truth. 
An attentive perusal* of the writings of 
Friends led to his adoption of their principles; | 
! 


ciation and dissent ; imparting that feeling of the redeemed, ‘To Him who loved us, and 
desolation to the heart, which is inseparable} washed us from our sins in his own blood.’ 
from the extinction of ancient attachments; Taught to consider the Lord Jesus Christ in 
teaching us no longer to admire, to adore, to/ no other light than as the most perfect exam- 


and he resumed the dress and manners pecu- 


. . ae trust, or to love—but with a most impaired’ ple, and the most enlightened of teachers, and 
liar to the Society. 


}and attenuated affection—objects, in the con- believing that he has already bestowed all the 
After his decease, the following brief|templation of which we before deemed it benefits he is empowered to hestow, it Is in 
memorandums were found among his papers:/safe, and even obligatory, to lose ourselves! vain to look for that consecration of the heart 
“In the 6th month, 1830, [ began to for-| in the indulgence of these delightful emotions. to his love, and of all the faculties of body and 
sake the way of corruption. | ‘ Under the pretence of simplifying Chris-' mind to his service, which may reasonably be 
“Qmo. 24,1831. Let no suffering, let no-|tianity, it obliterates so many of its discove- expected from him who looks upon himself as 
thing whatever prevent me from doing my|ries, and retrenches so many of its truths; so a trophy of his power, and as the purchase of 
duty henceforth. |little is left to occupy the mind, to fill the his blood. Not viewing himself as at any 
«J will listen to nothing that tends to dis-| imagination, or to touch the heart, that, when time exposed to condemnation, you must not 
courage me in my duty ; for Satan would dis-| the attracting novelty and the heat of dispu- expect him to celebrate, with elevated emo- 
courage. jtation are subsided, it speedily consigns its tion, the riches of divine grace ; much less that 
«Sensual pleasures should be discouraged, | converts to apathy and indifference. He he should be transported with gratitude to 
as much as possible ; viz. music, feasting, &c.} who is wont to expatiate in the wide field of; God for the inestimable love evinced in the 
dee. | Revelation, surrounded by all that can gratify | gift of his Son; when he considers it a high 
« Decency is proper, but ornaments of every the sight, or regale the senses, reposing in| attainment to have learned that this Son is a 
kind are unlawful; because productive of|its green pastures, and beside the still, trans-! mere man, on a level with himself. The un- 
pride. | parent waters, reflecting the azure of the/happy disciple of this system is necessarily 
“ Let me devote my whole life to the cause} heavens, the lily of the valley, and the cedar} separated and cut off from the objects most 
of virtue. | of Lebanon,—no sooner approaches the | adapted to touch the springs of religious sen- 
“10mo. 10, 1831. I will both work and}confines of Socinianism, than he enters on a| sibility. He knows nothing of a transition 
study moderately ; and meditate a good deal|dreary and melancholy waste. Whatever is} * from death unto life ;’ nothing of the anxieties 
on heavenly things: each night I will consi-| most sweet and attractive in religion,—what- of a wounded and awakened conscience, 
der if my love of virtue decreases: if it does,|ever of the grandeur that elevates, or the} followed by ‘joy and peace in 
I wil' diminish my studies and increase my|solemnity that awes the mind, is inseparably! nothing of th 
watchfulness. 
“10mo. 16, 1831. While our day of vi-| object of that system to subvert. And since! consolations of that Holy Spirit whose exist- 
sitation lasts, nothing, except from our own|it is not what we deny, but what we believe,|ence he denies, whose agency he ridicules ; 
evil deeds, can befall us but such things as/that nourishes piety, no wonder it languishes| nothing of that ineffable communion of spirit 
are, upon the whole, the very best for us.”|under so meagre and scanty a diet. The! with God and the Redeemer, the true element 
To this he had subjoined from the London) |ittleness and poverty of the Socinian system) of life and peace ; nothing of the earnests and 
Epistle of 1831, the following sentence :} ultimately ensures its neglect; because it} foretastes of that heaven which his system 
“The events which He ordains or permits, | makes no provision for that appetite for the| covers with a dense and impenetrable veil.” 
will ultimately promote the welfare of His|/immense and magnificent, which the contem- 
children.” jplation of nature inspires and gratifies, and/| 
“ | am willing to lead a life of sorrow.” —_| which even reason itself prompts us to antici-| 
To one of his brothers he remarked that | pate from a revelation in the Eternal Mind. 





believing ;’ 


=?) 


' at ‘love of Christ which passeth 
| connected with those truths, it is the avowed) knowledge ;’ nothing of the refreshing aids and 


Error corrected.—In our last number, page 320, 
column Ist, fifth line from bottom—after “ day,” in- 
troduce the words “ in the fourth month.” 





